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Employment of Women After Marriage 


EARS AGO it was assumed that when a woman 

employee married she would resign her position. 

Commercial employment for a woman was com- 
monly regarded as a means of keeping occupied and 
earning her living or pin money, as the case might be, 
until she met the right man and he was in a position to 
support her. - When that time came she resigned, was 
married and then devoted all her time to making a home. 
If she did not marry and was dependent on her own 
resources, she continued in her employment. 

Gradually the age-old assumption that~a woman’s 
natural career was that of homemaker began to yield to 
a newer conception of feminine independence and ver- 
satility. First single women and then married women 
proved their complete competence in professional and 
business fields, and the latter group worked out a system 
of more or less successful maintenance of dual careers 
as wives and as gainfully occupied workers. The fact 
that a married woman was employed could no longer 
be regarded either as evidence that the husband did got 
earn enough to support the family or that for other 
reasons she preferred to have her own independent 
income. 

Then came the great depression. Women had already 
established themselves in many new occupations during 
the World War when men were required for military 
service. They now proceeded to displace men at many 
jobs, mainly because they would work for less money. 
Frequently the husband could find no work but the wife 
could, and the anomalous situation of women acting as 
breadwinners while their husbands kept house was not 
uncommon. Former customs and conventions had to 


be discarded in the face of unprecedented conditions. 

A new problem developed. Young people coming of 
marriageable age during the depression faced an almost 
hopeless prospect. Jobs were scarce and wages and sal- 
aries were low, and there was no telling when a man 
would earn enough to support a wife, to say nothing of 
a family. Some couples could marry and live for the 
time being with the man’s or woman’s family. Others 
were not so fortunately situated, or, for one or another 
reason, such an arrangement was not feasible. And yet 
the marriage urge was just as strong as ever—depres- 
sion or no depression. 

If two could not live as cheaply as one, two could at 
least live together if each had a job and they pooled 
their resources. This might provide an even better in- 
come than they had expected to marry on, and there was 
the further advantage that if either lost his job it might 
still be possible by rigid economy to keep the partner- 
ship solvent. A difficulty was, however, that many 
companies had rules against the employment of women 
who were married and living with their husbands, and 
others had adopted this regulation for at least the dura- 
tion of the depression in order to spread wages and sal- 
aries as widely as possible. These company rules made 
liars of countless young women who were otherwise 
honest. To them such a rule seemed senseless and un- 
necessary and had no bearing on their ability to give 
good value for their wage or salary, while it effectively 
robbed them of any chance to begin married life at the 
natural age. It seemed entirely defensible to many 
young married women to indicate on employment appli- 
cation blanks that they were single, and it seemed equal- 
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ly defensible to women employees who married to 
refrain from revealing this fact. 

As the country gradually drew out of the worst of the 
depression and wages and salaries rose, the question of 
how long the wife should retain her job presented itself. 
Presumably, in most cases, it was planned that she 
would withdraw from business as soon as the husband 
should be earning enough to support them both com- 
fortably. But what was “comfortably °” As the wages 
or salaries of both increased, it was possible to raise the 
family standard of living, and the higher this standard 
was raised the more difficult it became for the husband’s 
earnings alone to maintain it. A new kind of vicious 
circle was created with the mounting scale of living of 
young couples usually keeping several jumps ahead of 
the husband’s salary. Moreover, the short-lived busi- 
ness expansion was followed by another downward turn 
in business activity, and jobs again became uncertain. In 
many cases salary and wage rates were reduced again 
and it seemed the better part of wisdom when both hus- 
band and wife were employed for both to hold on to 
their jobs until business conditions improved and 
seemed more stable. 

Meanwhile concern was being expressed about the 
long-range effect of the more general employment of 
married women. Did not the large-scale employment of 
women reduce the number of jobs for men and, there- 
fore, aggravate rather than alleviate the conditions that 
caused married women in considerable numbers to seek 
or retain remunerative work? Did not the continued 
employment of women after marriage tend ultimately 
to affect population growth, perhaps seriously ? Was 
there not implicit in this situation an undermining of 
the institution of the home, on which national stability 
is built ? Or, would the situation naturally right itself 
when economic conditions improved, and, in the mean- 
time, did not rigid company rules forbidding employ- 
ment of women after marriage unjustifiably interfere 
with the private lives of employees ? 


Question AssuMES PROMINENCE 


The question assumed public prominence as debates 
on it in the press became more numerous and at times 
acrimonious. A particularly determined crusade to 
force married women out of employment was carried on 
in Massachusetts, and bills having as their purpose the 
restriction or prohibition of employment of married 
women in the public service were introduced in the 1939 
Legislature. To indicate the drastic character of this 
proposed legislative restriction, a part of one of these 
bills (House—No. 1408) is quoted: 


Section 1. The employment of married women now in 
the public service of any city, town, or of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, or any subdivision thereof, 
whose husbands are capable of accepting permanent em- 
ployment shall be illegal, and, therefore, such married 


women shall be discharged from the public service within 
thirty days of the passage of this act. Nothing in this 
act shall be construed as affecting those married women 
whose husbands are permanently disabled by reason of 
mental or physical illness. 


Section 2. The marriage of any single woman now em- 
ployed in public service in any city, town, in the employ 
of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, or any sub- 
division thereof, shall operate as a resignation of her posi- 
tion and it shall be the duty of the director or head of 
department in which such employee is employed to accept 
said resignation forthwith. 


Section 3. Former women employees in public service 
may be reinstated if they become widows or if their hus- 
bands become permanently incapacitated mentally or 
physically. 


Before action was taken on any of these bills the 
Supreme Jurisdictional Court of Massachusetts by a 
majority of five to two held, in an advisory opinion, 
that the bills were unconstitutional. The opinion set 
forth that ‘‘married women are not, by reason either of 
being women or of being married, excluded from citizen- 
ship . . . . . . Women, married or unmarried, are 
members of the State, subject only to constitutional 
limitations they share with other citizens, the duties 
and privileges of citizenship. And like other citizens 
they are entitled to the benefit of the constitutional 
guaranties against arbitrary discrimination. ..... 
We believe that it (statutory exclusion of married wom- 
en from the public service) would be arbitrary and that 
for this reason a statute making such a comprehensive 
exclusion of married women would be unconstitutional.” 

The public airing of the question of retaining women 
employees after marriage served to focus the attention 
of employers on the problem of what their policy should 
be. In a few companies a definite policy already was in 
force and had been in force for some time. In probably 
a large majority of cases, however, no definite position 
had been taken one way or the other. Was it desirable 
that the management adopt a fixed policy ? 

To secure information with regard to prevailing prac- 
tice THE ConFERENCE Boarp sought an expression of 
attitude toward this question from representative com- 
panies. Information was solicited not only from manu- 
facturing concerns, but also from mercantile establish- 
ments, public utilities, banks, insurance companies, and 
brokerage houses. The inquiry was directed particularly 
to companies that were likely to employ a considerable 
proportion of women in factory, store or office. Separate 
information was asked for regarding policy affecting 
women in the factory and women in the office. Sales 
people in retail establishments were included in the 
office classification. Information received from 484 
companies, with a total employment of 1,150,646, is 
summarized in the accompanying tables. 

The policies of many companies regarding the status - 
of women employees who marry have been adopted 
fairly recently. In such cases it is frequently the prac- 
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tice to exempt from the application of the policy women 
who were in the employ of the company when the policy 
was announced. In classifying data from such com- 
panies the policy affecting women employed after its 
adoption has been regarded as the policy of that com- 


pany since it reflects its present attitude toward the 
question. 

In large organizations with operations in many locali- 
ties it is often impossible or inexpedient to lay down a 
hard and fast rule that must be universally applied. 


TABLE 1: COMPANY POLICIES WITH REGARD TO RETENTION OF WOMEN EMPLOYEES AFTER MARRIAGE, 
CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF BUSINESS 


Company Policy Is: Woman Employee Is: Per Cent of 
Companies 
: ' P Permitted to Retain 
Num- Definite and Fixed Flexible Job 
G ‘ ber of Total Encour- 
Classification Com- | Employ- Encour- For- aged or] For- 
panies ment aged to If bidden Per- bidden 
Report- Retain Husband to mitted to 
ing Job Without | Not Em-]| Retain to Retain 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent Restric- ployed Job Retain Job 
tions by Com- Job 
pany 
A—Orrice EmpLoyees 
Torat Companies Reportine| 484 |1,150,646 198 40.9 279 57.6 11 276 23 111 BS || 2428) 
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Textiles and clothing........ 98 | 133,014 27 2760 70 71.4 1 74 2 6 76.5 6.1 
Leather products........... 23 68,676 10 43.5 13 56.5 3 AS; 1 78.3 4.3 
Paper products......5....... SE 35,673 13 Sad 24 64.9 1 20 1 10 S6385| 27-0 
Phinney Pts SE acc SOK 10 10,350 6 60.0 4 40.0 | 8 1 90.0} 10.0 
OST = | ay Seer 26 63,943 11 42.3 15 Sa, 1 17 2 4 69:25 ets 4 
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Petroleum © 29 e2.. £308. 67,800 3 75.0 1 25.0 3d 1 Sabah CAEL 
Mercantile concerns.......... 26 | 173,139 7 26.9 19 oat 1 14 3e 3 Sie aml U5) 
Publioutilities.5 58 eo <2: 30 | 147,089 23 76.7 7 2354 6 2e 19 20.0 -|5863'.3 
HinrancetGs 3 iO AES Ses: 52 74,826 ae 84.6 8 15.4 1 9 5 34 19.2] 65.4 
Banks 5) gle a ola 20 32,883 19 95.0 1 5.0 es 4d tS tee 75.0 
Insurance companies........ 25 39,653 22 88.0 3 12.0 = 4 = 2A 16.0} 84.0 
Brokerage houses........... | 2,290 3 42.9 4 Sed 1 5 1 aoe 7a coe 
B—Facrory EmMPLoYEEs 
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The responsible executives may feel that a particular 
policy is preferable, but in some communities that policy 
may run counter to strong local opinion, perhaps be- 
cause of special circumstances. In such cases it is ob- 
viously the part of wisdom to conform to local practice, 
particularly if the company is a public utility or one 
that is dependent on local patronage or local friendly 
feeling. An example of the expression of a general com- 
pany attitude for the guidance of subsidiary units, but 
which leaves the decision to local managers, is repro- 
duced below. 


A rigid rule against employment of married women 
often works hardship on the individual or on the company 
and frequently leads to misrepresentation of facts. On the 
other hand, making no discrimination at all tends to pre- 
vent single women who really need work from obtaining 
it. The following suggestions are offered to help in for- 
mulating a policy: 


1. Unless local conditions indicate otherwise, we would 
suggest that the determining factor in the last analysis 
should be qualifications for the job, and we would recom- 
mend that married women who do not need to work but 
who merely wish to put in their time for their own profit 
should not be employed. 


2. Consider married women who have lost the support 
of their husbands through sickness, unemployment or 
insufficient employment on the same grounds as single 
women. Former employees falling in this group should 
be given preference. 


_ 3. Employ married women other than those specified 
in No. 2 only where their qualifications far outweigh those 
of single candidates. 


4, Retain married women after marriage only if their 
value to the company makes it to the company’s interest 
to do so or if for any reason of health or finance it is essen- 
tial that they be employed. 


As indicated in Table 1, more companies (40.9%) 
stated that they had a definite and fixed policy concern- 
ing women office employees who married than concern- 
ing women factory employees (24.2%). In both cases, 
however, the more general practice was to leave the 
policy somewhat flexible. This flexibility ranged all the 
way from only occasionally permitting deviation from 
an established policy, when the exception is approved 
by some executive, to a practice of treating each case 
separately and reaching a decision according to the 
particular circumstances. 

A new factor in the situation is the increased preva- 
lence of contracts with labor organizations which set 
forth regulations affecting the rights of employees. 
Most union agreements contain seniority provisions 
governing layoff and discharge procedure, and only in 
rare cases is any distinction made between married and 
single women employees. Where, therefore, there is no 
provision that cancels a woman employee’s seniority 
rights after she marries, the management cannot, even 
if it believes that such a policy is wise, terminate a 
woman’s employment solely because she has married. 


VARIATIONS IN MANAGEMENT ATTITUDE 


Three gradations of willingness for women employees 
to remain after marriage were recognized in the Board’s 
survey. Some companies feel that the matter of a wom- 
an employee’s marriage is entirely extraneous in any 
consideration of her value to the company and of her 
right to employment, and frankly encourage such em- 
ployees to continue in their occupations. A large group 
of companies consider their policy to be merely one of 
having no objection to a married woman’s continuing at 
work and, therefore, place no obstacle in the way of her 
remaining at her job. In the case of office employees 
practically 60% of the companies covered place no 
restrictions on the continuing in employment of women 
who marry. A somewhat lower proportion (54.3%) 
applied this policy to factory workers. 


Sometimes approval of a woman’s working after mar- 
riage is qualified by the requirement that her husband 
be not also employed by the company, or sometimes by 
the same department or unit of the company. In some 
of these cases the woman leaves automatically when she 
marries, and in other cases the decision as to which shall 
go and which remain is apparently left to the couple. 
The status of the married woman employee may also be 
altered by the provision that in case of reduction in force 
single women will be given preference for retention over 
married women with employed husbands. 


The policy of definitely forbidding women employees 
to remain after marriage applies much more generally 
to office employees than to factory workers. Practically 
23% of the reporting companies forbid women office 
employees to remain after marriage, but only about 8% 
place the same restriction on factory workers. 


This practice of forbidding women office employees 
to remain after marriage seems to vary widely in preva- 
lence in different types of business organizations. It is 
most general, apparently, among insurance companies, 
with 84% of cooperating companies reporting this 
policy, followed by banks, with 65%, and public utili- 
ties, with 63%. On the other hand, only 14% of manu- 
facturing concerns and 11.5% of mercantile establish- 
ments regard marriage as proper cause for a woman to 
give up her job. On a geographical basis a larger pro- 
portion of companies in the Central States follow this 
practice than in the Northeastern region (Table 2). 
Returns from Southern and Western States are too few 
in number to be regarded as necessarily indicating 
prevailing local practice. ~ 


If a company policy requires that a woman employee 
give up her job if she marries, what leeway, if any, in 
the way of time is permitted ? An equal number of com- 
panies require that she leave at once or leave within 
one month. However, three months is allowed by a 
number of companies and six months is not uncommon. 
Three companies allow office employees one year before 
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TABLE 2: COMPANY POLICIES WITH REGARD TO RETENTION OF WOMEN EMPL 
OYEES AFTE 
CLASSIFIED GEOGRAPHICALLY TERS MARRIAGE, 
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TABLE 3: POLICIES OF COMPANIES THAT FORBID WOMEN EMPLOYEES TO RETAIN JOBS AFTER MARRIAGE, 
CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF BUSINESS 


If Woman Employee Marries, She Must Leave Company Employ: May Reapply for Job If: 
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they must leave. Moreover, a considerable number of 
companies permit application for reemployment if a 
former employee is widowed or if her husband is dis- 
abled and unable to support her. A smaller number 
also permit application for reemployment if the woman 
is divorced, or if her husband is unemployed. Such re- 
employment may mean return to a regular job or it 
may be confined to rush or peak periods and may be 
kept in the category of temporary employment. A few 
companies consider former married women employees 
as a labor reserve that can be called on in emergencies 
and for limited periods. 

When women employees are retained after marriage 
policies vary with regard to the conditions under which 
they leave their jobs in the event of anticipated child- 
birth (Table 4). In so far as office employees are con- 
cerned, practice is fairly evenly divided between requir- 
ing resignation and permitting the employee to apply 
for a leave of absence. In the case of factory employees 
the preference is two to one in favor of granting the 
leave of absence. This latter practice does not in most 
cases guarantee reemployment. Return to the job is 
usually contingent on a need for additional workers at 


TABLE 4: Po.icieEs oF ComMPANIES THAT PERMIT 


Women EmptoyveEes TO RETAIN JoBs AFTER MARRIAGE, 
CLASSIFIED BY Type oF BUSINESS 


When Women Em- 
ployees Are Retained 
After Marriage, in 

Event of Pregnancy: 


Benefits Granted in 
Connection with 
Childbirth 


Must Sever 
Connec- 


Classification May 


Of- |Fac-| Of- |Fac Of- 


fice | tory] fice | tory 


Of- | Fac- 


TotTraLt CompaNIEsS 


REPORTING........ 143 | 81 |135 |164 43 | 8] 6 
Manufacturing....... 112 | 72 |125 1158 41} 8] 6 
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Textiles and clothing 25c] 14c| 40 | 57 13d] 2e] 1 
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aIn one company, only those employees in company before present policy in 


effect; in 1 company, must sever but may reapply for employment. 


ym 
bIn 1 company, must leave 2 weeks before childbirth and may apply for rein- 


statement, if job open, 4 weeks after. 
cIn 1 company, must sever, but may reapply for employment. 


din i. company, for those employees in company before present policy in effect, 


eIn 1 company, where necessary (in needy cases). 


fIn one company, jobs held open for 6 months. _ gLoans, 


Fac- 
fice | tory] fice | tory 


the time of application. Apparently it might best be 
described as conferring on the former employee a pre- 
ferred claim for employment. 

Except where covered by group sickness insurance, 
mutual benefit association, or hospital association, em- 
ployees rarely receive benefits of any kind in connection 
with childbirth. In a few cases assistance is given in 
needy cases, and one company reported a provision for 
loaning money to employees at such times. One com- 
pany pays six weeks’ wages. In another company, if the 
wife or husband is a member of the local association, a 
benefit of $20 to $40, depending on length of service, is 
paid to the mother. One company makes a bank de- 
posit in the name of each child born to an employee. 
These, however, are all exceptions to the general rule 
that benefits for childbirth are not customarily paid. 


Company ATTITUDES 


Apart from the specific provisions of company policy, 
the general attitudes of company managements toward 
this question of marriage of women employees are sig- 
nificant. There are two main debatable points: (1) the 
effect of marriage and home interests on a woman em- 
ployee’s job efficiency, and, consequently, the extent 
of a company’s justification in taking cognizance of a 
matter primarily connected with an employee’s private 
life; and (2) the extent of a company’s social responsibil- 
ity for providing employment where it is most needed 
and discouraging practices that may be socially unde- 
sirable. Some points of view contributed by business 
executives are reproduced to illustrate divergent 
attitudes. 


In the matter of the effect of marriage on a woman 
employee’s value, there is a distinct difference of opin- 
ion. Holding a brief for the married woman, one 
employer remarks: 


Considered as a group it is my observation that married 
women make better employees than single women. There 
is no question but that from the employer’s standpoint 
there will be a distinct loss if he attempts to dismiss all 
married women from his organization because the best 
women get married. 


A personnel director, after pointing out that more 
than 50% of the women employed by his company are 
married because the turnover among single women has 
been much greater than among married women, remarks: 


From the standpoint of factory efficiency this does not 
appear objectionable as we have found that as a rule mar- 
ried women are much steadier and more dependable and 
less given to social dissipation, and, on the whole, more 
inclined to be content to follow routine employment. 


A different conclusion is reached by another execu- 
tive, who writes: 


Married women are too independent when they work 
both at home and at business and bring their home trou- 


—— 
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bles to work. The combined incomes of childless married 

couples makes for dissatisfied mothers, and most married 
» . “ 

women s earnings are spent on needless luxuries. 


Another angle of preference for single women em- 
ployees is brought out by a department store executive: 


It is our policy to give regular employment to single 
women rather than to married women whose husbands 
are able to support them. The reason for our preference is 
the longer working span of the single woman. Even in the 
situation where the economic condition may be such that 
the married woman may be forced to work, her working 
span may be temporary as her husband may obtain a bet- 
ter position. Secondly, we do not feel that a work respon- 
sibility outside the home should take precedence over 
family responsibilities. 


A neutral stand is taken by the manager of personnel 
of a company that forbids women employees to remain 
after marriage: 


There is a good deal of difference of opinion here as to 
the desirability of the regulation in effect regarding mar- 
ried women, although the ruling is of a number of years’ 
standing. The rule had its inception not in any social or 
economic aspect, but from the fact that we had too many 
women employees who, following marriage, lost their 
keen interest in their work and showed greatly lowered 
efficiency in their performance. The exceptions to this 
generalization are so numerous, and the loss to the com- 
pany of trained employees so great, that the wisdom of so 
arbitrary a ruling is open to question, although we have 
no present purpose of reconsidering it. 


Some executives were outspoken in their belief that 
intrusion by a company management in the private 
affairs of employees, including marriage, was without 
justification. Typical of this belief are the following 
comments: 


I feel very firmly that married women have a right to 
work if they so choose. To my mind the rights of a mar- 
ried woman are as important as the rights of any other 
citizen; since it is her right to work, it would be wrong, 
in my opinion, for the Legislature to take this privilege 
away. 

* * * 

This company believes a man and a woman each have 
a right to order their own lives. They are not valued by 
domestic value but by job value. This company does not 
hold any prejudices against a woman because she marries 
or against a man because he remains single. 

*x* * * 


The decision lies with the woman. We encourage her 
simply to make her choice on the basis of what will con- 
stitute her greatest happiness, economically and emo- 
tionally. 

* * * 

We do not believe that employers should set, up re- 
strictions regarding employment of married women. 
They should be free to do as they see fit in such matters. 
There is a tendency in these times to interfere too much 
with the freedom of the individual. People should be al- 
lowed to work out their own economic problem toward 
betterment rather than keeping them in everlasting pov- 
erty which would be the case if the husband does not earn 
enough to keep the family in decent comfort. 


BEN, 


Several comments quoted below bring out attitudes 
toward the social aspects of the question: 


Few husbands would be unemployed if married women 
were taken off payrolls and employed husbands would 
have better jobs. 

oa x * 

A married woman in business, excepting, of course, 
trades especially adapted to women, is possibly an eco- 
nomic problem rather than an asset. The situation is in- 
tensified now that we have unemployment benefits and 
social security to increase the already high cost of pro- 
duction. We have witnessed any number of cases of mar- 
ried women drawing unemployment compensation whose 
husbands had a steady income and could easily care for 
their families were the wife inclined to remain at home 
and fulfill the functions of a wife and mother. 

x * * 


Our directors believe that when a woman enters into a 
contract of marriage it should be done with the intention 
of establishing home life and the rearing of a family. We 
believe that a large percentage of the married women 
employees have husbands who are working and who could 
afford to maintain a home on a moderate basis. The extra 
income of the wife adds to the luxuries which the present 
generation of young people seem to demand. Due to this 
situation a large number of unmarried women are unable 
to find employment. 


Following the attempt in Massachusetts to force mar- 
ried women out of state and local government jobs, 
came the announcement of a very liberal policy adopted 
by the New York State Department of Taxation and 
Finance affecting its women employees. In this Depart- 
ment a woman employee’s marriage has no effect on 
her job tenure, and, in addition, the following liberal 
provision is made for pregnancy cases: 


MATERNITY LEAVE. Any employee of the Depart- 
ment who becomes pregnant shall, unless she tenders her 
resignation, accept a leave of absence of not less than 
seven months. An employee granted such leave may use 
as part thereof any vacation or overtime allowance she 
may have earned under Department regulations and all 
of her accumulated sick leave so long as six days of such 
leave are left to the credit of the employee, subject to use 
upon completion of the leave. An additional 30 days’ 
sick leave credit will be granted at the beginning of the 
leave but in no case shall the total time allowed with pay 
exceed three and one-half months. Any employee re- 
questing maternity leave shall give appropriate notice to 
her bureau or district director as to the time she wishes 
to begin her leave which shall commence not later than 
the third month preceding the time of confinement. Suff- 
cient notice shall be given to the bureau or district direc- 
tor as to the time employee wishes to resume employ- 
ment which must be made within one year in order to 
maintain civil service status. ; ; 

Any employee resigning under this section shall be al- 
lowed such vacation and sick leave credit as she may have 
earned under Department regulations. 


If conclusions as to the present attitude of business 
management toward the question of whether women 
employees who marry should be permitted to retain 
their jobs if they so desire or should be required to 
relinquish them in favor of unmarried women may be 
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drawn partly from stated policies and partly from atti- 
tudes revealed by executives in discussing the question, 
it would seem that frequently there is a conflict between 
inclination and sense of social duty. Inclination seems 
to counsel the desirability of letting matters take their 
course, while social duty raises the question of extend- 
ing employment opportunities to those who presumably 
are most in need of them. Many are evidently not con- 
vinced, however, that any great social gain is accom- 
plished by forcing women to give up their jobs if they 
marry. Moreover, too great rigidity has evidently 
worked hardship in some cases, both to women em- 
ployees and to companies. 

Except among financial concerns the policy of requir- 
ing a woman employee’s resignation automatically if 


she marries is evidently the exception rather. than the 
rule. That there is something of a trend toward this 
practice, however, is indicated by the fact that most 
companies that reported a comparatively recent change 
in policy had adopted the practice of requiring women 
to resign when they marry. But flexibility is: still in 
greatest favor. A new factor in the situation is the out- 
break of war in Europe, with its possible immediate 
and ultimate effects on American industry and business. 
Adoption of rigid policies against employing women 
after marriage seems likely to be arrested for the time 
being, since the course of events may eventually make 
it necessary even to seek the services of married women. 
Haro_p F. Browne 
Management Research Division 


A Typical Supplemental Pension Plan 


tions of the Federal Social Security Act dis-. 


& ENACTMENT of the old age annuity sec- 


couraged the adoption or maintenance of com- 
pany pension plans? Thatiit has not is clearly indicated 
by a mass of data on this question that has been gath- 
ered and analyzed by THE Conrerence Boarp. The 
complete results of the investigation will shortly be 
published in The Conference Board Management Record 
Supplements. 

Active pension plans of 220 companies are included 
in this study. Only one out of every ten pension plans 
about which information was received had been dis- 
continued on account of thé Social Security Act. 

To illustrate the manner in which the average pension 
plan is made to complement the original Social Security 
Act, a typical plan has been selected for description here. 
This plan does not, of course, exemplify prevailing prac- 
tices in all its provisions, but it is sufficiently character- 
istic to be representative of a considerable body of plans. 
It was adopted on January 1, 1937 by a public utility 
company employing about 2,000 persons. Like most 
of the pension plans now active, it is underwritten by 
an insurance company. The detailed description of its 
principal provisions follows: 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Under the original Social Security Act it would be 
impossible for the present older employee to accumulate 
sufficient government pension credits to provide an ade- 
quate pension after retirement at 65. Also, it was be- 
lieved by this company that the federal benefits for 
employees earning $2,000 or less were adequate. There- 
fore, age and salary are important considerations in this 


plan. A probationary period of one year’s continuous 
service is required of employees before they are ‘eligible 
to subscribe. If the employee is over forty years of age 
or earns $2,000 per year or over, he can then become 
a member; otherwise, he must wait until he can qualify 
under either one or the other of the above conditions. 


ANNUITIES AND EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS 


This group annuity plan provides for the joint-pur- 
chase of annuities for years of service subsequent to the 
adoption of the plan. With the monthly contributions 
of employer and employee are purchased monthly units 
of annuity which bear a definite ratio to the employee’s 
current earnings. The actual schedule of employees’ 
monthly contributions and annuities follows: 


Annual Rate of Salary or Wages phe pines Mes Runplovee 
ity for Each Year! Contributions 
Less:than' $2,000,002... sass $1.00a $2.00a 
$2,000.00 to $2,499.99.......... 1.25 2.75 
2,500.00 to 2,999.99.......... 1.50 3.60 
3,000.00 to 3,399.99....... he 2.00 4.80 
3,400.00 to 3,799.99.......... 2.50 6.00 
3,800.00 to 4,199.99.......... 3.00 7.20 
4,200.00 to 4,599.99.......... 3.50 8.40 
4,600.00 to 4,999.99.......... 4.00 9.60 
5,000.00 to 5,399.99.......... 4.50 10.80 


5,400.00 to 5,799.99 


etc. by steps of $400 to $34,600]etc. by ‘steps of] ete. by $1.20 
and over. 


1As a contributor in salary class. 
aEmployees over 40 years of age. 


As long as the employee subscribes to the plan, 
monthly annuities are purchased and accumulated to 
date of retirement at age sixty-five. For example, if an 
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employee joined the plan at age thirty-five and sub- 
scribed until retirement; also if his annual earnings re- 
mained stationary at $2,500 per year during the entire 
period of participation, his monthly retirement income 
would be calculated by multiplying $1.50 by thirty 
(years of participation), making a monthly retirement 
income of $45.00. Inasmuch as the monthly annuity 
purchased is based on current earnings, the accumu- 
lated units of annuity at the time of retirement are 
based upon average earnings over the entire period of 
participation. 

The employee’s contributions and units of annuity 
shown as definite sums of money do not indicate the 
manner in which the company pension is adjusted to 
the original federal old-age benefits. However, both 
may be converted into an approximate percentage of 
earnings. This plan provides for a monthly unit of 
annuity. equivalent to approximately 24% of income 
on the first $250 monthly income on which the employee 
receives a federal pension, while on income in excess of 
$250 per month, on which no government pension is 
given, the company pension equals about 114% of 
earnings, multipliéd by years of participation. The 
annuity on earnings above $250 per month, or $3,000 
per year, is approximately 1% higher than on earnings 
up to that amount. This difference represents the fed- 
eral pension, which is roughly calculated as 1% of earn- 
ings. The employees’ monthly contributions range from 
1.5% to 3.5% of earnings, according to the salary paid. 


EMPLOYER'S CONTRIBUTION 


As its share, the company pays the balance of the 
net premium cost of the individual annuities. This can- 
not be expressed as a definite percentage of earnings, 
for the cost of the annuity increases steadily in ratio to 
age, rising sharply as the employee approaches retire- 
ment age. Thus, the employer pays proportionately 
more for the older than for the younger employee. The 
cost of the annuity is also higher for women than for 
men, because of their longer life expectancy. Therefore, 
the employer’s share of the cost will fluctuate as changes 
occur in the composition of the working force with 
respect to age and sex. 


Past-SERVICE ANNUITIES 


The group annuity plan provides annuities for 
years of service after the date of its adoption. However, 
older present employees will not be able to accumulate 
an adequate pension allowance under these future- 
service provisions. The company has, therefore, made 
arrangements with the insurance company to provide 
additional past-service annuities free to all employees 
who were twenty-one years of age and over on January 
1, 1937 and who subscribe to the present future-service 
annuity plan. The past-service annuity 1s calculated 


by multiplying a percentage of the employee’s earnings 
as of December 31, 1936, by years of past service prior 
to January 1, 1937, up to a maximum of twenty-five 
years. In order to give present older employees a larger 
past-service annuity, the percentage of earnings is grad- 
uated on the basis of age, the older the employee the 
larger percentage of earnings he receives as past-service 
annuity, as follows: 


Per Cent of Exact 


For Each Y f 
Salary Given as mings 


Past-Service in Age 


Past-Service Annuity! Groups: 
Os2iitave seas the eeu de MaeMCer ee 20 to 24 
URS icpiyG mua cere nnn wat oo 25 to 29 
O) Ascher Storer oryer cases he re ate ee 30 to 34 
UPR es Nery MR ae Net 5 Shes 35 to 39 
QO. ebaee Se gotnre toe tote ene ee 40 to 44 
ONS Barren renistee yee een cee ee 45 to 49 
TO) era BAe Miceli eas cicioua cage aio en er 50 to 54 
WEP Aye chatty Se ie RN SRN Pee net A 55 to 59 
Las iene icansenee. eit eee, tee ee 60 to 64 
LES Ate erate te eee 64 and up 


1Rate in effect on December 31, 1936. 


In case of broken or intermittent service, full credit is 
allowed for the actual total number of years of past 
service. 


NorMAL RETIREMENT DaTE 


The normal retirement date under this plan coincides 
with that of the Social Security Act, namely, sixty-five 
years of age. Retirement is automatic at that age unless 
the employee’s services are retained by specific approval 
of the Board of Directors. If retirement is deferred, 
however, contributions cease at the normal retirement 
date, and no future annuities are purchased. With. the 
consent of the company an employee may retire within 
ten years before the normal retirement date on a re- 
duced pension. 


The normal pension given under this plan is on:a life 
annuity basis—the employee receives an annuity as long 
as he lives and annuity payments terminate upon death. 
He may, however, elect to receive a reduced pension 
during his lifetime which will be continued in whole or 
in part to a designated dependent. If this option is not 
elected at least five years before the normal retirement 
date, the insurance company requires a physical exam- 
ination before approving this type of annuity. The 
amount of reduced joint and survivor annuity given 
depends upon the age and’sex of the dependent, and the 
percentage of full annuity which is elected to be con- 
tinued to the dependent. 


TERMINATION OF SERVICE 


Upon termination of service, the employee has the 
option of leaving his contributions with the insurance 


company and, upon reaching normal retirement, will 


receive an annuity purchased with his contributions, or 


he may withdraw his contributions without interest. 
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As is the case of the majority of group annuity plans, 
a ‘‘vesting”’ clause is incorporated. If the subscriber has 
contributed under the plan for five years and has passed 
his forty-fifth birthday, upon termination of employ- 
ment he will automatically retain the retirement annu- 
ity purchased not only by his own contributions but 
those purchased by the company in his behalf as well. 
These annuities automatically commence on the nor- 
mal retirement date. 

In the event of death before retirement, all contribu- 
tions of the deceased employee are turned over to his 
beneficiary. In the event of death after retirement, the 
beneficiary also receives any excess employee contribu- 


tions not paid out in annuities, provided the depend- 
ent’s option has not been elected. 


DISCONTINUANCE 


The company cannot promise to continue the plan 
indefinitely, but if it becomes necessary to revise or dis- 
continue it, this action will not in any way affect ad- 
versely the terms governing the payment of annuities 
actually purchased by the employee contributions and 
the contributions made by the company to an individu- 
al’s account. 

F. B. BRowER 
Management Research Division 


Questions and Answers 


An important function of the Management Research Division is to focus the information gathered in its many studies on particular problems confronting 
associated companies. The Division’s services are constantly at the disposal of executives in these companies. Inquiries are, of course, answered promptly 
by mail, but some questions and answers believed to be of general interest are reproduced from time to time in this section of the MANAGEMENT REcorRD. 


Cost of Living by Cities 


Question: Is it possible to get information at fre- 
quent intervals, say monthly, showing changes in the 
cost of living in individual cities, since changes in a 
particular city do not always parallel changes in the 
country as a whole? 


Answer: THe ConFrereNcE Boarp is planning to 
issue figures indicating monthly changes in the cost of 
living in representative cities throughout the country. 
To do this additional cooperators who furnish necessary 
information must be secured in some cities and certain 
technical details must be worked out to insure accurate 
results and prompt issuing of the results each month. 
It is hoped, however, that the first figures can be issued 
during the fourth week of November. It is planned to 
cover initially fifty cities, with a manufacturing wage 
earner population in excess of 5,000. It is hoped that 
additional cities may be added if arrangements can be 
made for cooperation in furnishing basic data. The 
initial list of cities includes: 


Akron, Ohio 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Buffalo, New York 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dallas, Texas 

Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Michigan 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Fall River, Massachusetts 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Macon, Georgia 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Newark, New Jersey 

New Haven, Connecticut 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York, New York 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Portland, Oregon 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Richmond, Virginia 
Rochester, New York 
Sacramento, California 


St. Louis, Missouri 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

San Francisco, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Spokane, Washington 
Toledo, Ohio 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Payment During Traveling Time 


Question: Where employees are required to make 
trips on company business, what is the employer’s 
responsibility regarding payment for time spent in 
traveling ? 


Answer: In the case of companies engaged in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce or in the 
commerce related thereto, interpretation of the Fair 
Labor Standards (Wage-Hour) Act of 1938 has made it 
mandatory that travel time under certain conditions be 
considered as hours worked. Interpretative Bulletin 
No. 13, issued on May 3, 1939 by the Administrator, 
contains in paragraph 13 the following statement rela- 
tive to this problem: 


_In some cases an employee is required to travel con- 
tinuously for more than a full working day during which 
time the employee is not engaged in actual productive 
work for his employer. He may be required to spend two 
or three days and nights of continuous travel to reach 
a place where he is to perform assigned work. In such 
case, time spent traveling during regular working hours 
should be considered hours worked. Travel time outside 
of regular working hours need not ordinarily be consid- 
ered hours worked. 


Question: In case an employee’s trip extends over 
Saturday, Sunday or a holiday what then is the em- 
ployer’s responsibility regarding payment for time thus 


spent by the employee ? 
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Answer: According to Interpretative Bulletin No. 13, 
paragraph 13: 


If the employee (non-exempt) is required to travel on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays he should be consid- 
ered as working on those days for the number of traveling 
hours between his established starting and stopping time 
on other days of the week. 


That the above rule cannot be considered as a blanket 
tule to be applied with mathematical precision to every 
case is shown by the Administrator’s comment which 
accompanies the above rule, as follows: 


In determining whether the foregoing is applicable, 
factors such as the length of time required to reach the 
place where the assigned work is to be performed, whether 
the employee is given adequate time Ss sleeping and re- 
laxation, the time that the employee is required to report 
for actual productive labor, etc., are very important. 


Question: Did employers, in general, follow the 
practice of paying employees, of the class now consid- 
ered as non-exempt employees under the Act, for travel 
time on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays previous to 
the issuance of Interpretative Bulletin No. 13 on May 3, 
1939 ? 


Answer: In order to answer this question properly 
THE CONFERENCE Boarp used the postcard question- 
naire method, sending cards to more than 300 com- 
panies. 


Answers were received from 214 companies, of which 
25 stated that the problem was not applicable to their 
business and 189 companies gave answers indicating 
that the problem was applicable. 

In 96 companies, 51% of the total, the answer was 
definitely “‘yes,” that they had been accustomed to pay- 
ing regular wages or salary for days spent in travel on 
company business, while in 81 companies, 43% of the 
total, the answer was definitely ‘“‘no.”” The practice of 


not making such payments was more prevalent in the 
larger companies, since only one of the six companies 
employing over 10,000 followed this practice and more- 
over the combined employment of the 96 companies 
that made such payments is 123,644 as compared with 
209,889 in the 81 companies that did not. In the re- 
maining 12 companies the answers indicated that, in 
some cases previous to May 3 employees on an hourly 
basis were paid for travel time on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays while salaried employees were not. In 2 of 
these 12 companies a distinction was made between 
Saturday, Sunday and a holiday. In the one case, Sat- 
urday and Sunday travel time was payable but not 
holiday travel time, while in the other case Saturday 
and holiday travel time was payable but not Sunday 
travel time. 

A summary of the answers is shown in the accom- 
panying table. The answers are classified according to 
the number of employees in the company. 


PREVAILING Practice REGARDING PAYMENT FOR 
TRAVEL Time or Non-ExemptT EMPLOYEES 
oN SATURDAY, SUNDAY OR HoLipay 


Summary of Answers of 189 Companies to the Question: 
Did You Follow This Practice Before May 3, 1939? 


Number of Companies 


Size of Establishment 


(Number of Employees) For Hourly 
Yes No Employees Total 
Only 
Less. than-250592. Sec wes 16 16 ibe 32 
250\t0 499 4 ee hie vais 2824 21 1 50 
SOOO 999 ee carat over 194 12 1 32 
1,000:to1;999 Stee 14 14 3 31 
25000) to:2 5999 te eee: 10 5 dee 15 
3000 t014,999 sae eee 6 U $3 16 
500060595099 ease rie 4 1 1 6 
10,000 and over......... 1 5 1 7 
BLODA Late oir steres his 98ab 81 10 189 


alncluding one company paying for Saturdays. : 
bIncluding one company paying for Saturdays and holidays. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
October, 1939 


October 
2 Peace in Harlan—Charges against 52 Harlan County 
coal companies and individuals for conspiracy to deprive 
miners of their rights under the Wagner Act are dis- 
missed by Judge Ford at request of Special Assistant 
Attorney General, on ground that “industrial peace at 
last prevails.” 


3 President Renews Peace Plea—A.¥.L. in annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati receives plea from President Roose- 
velt to-exert further effort to bring about peace in labor 


movement. It was stated that a similar request would 
be sent to C.1.0. 


4 Minimum Wages Set—Under Walsh-Healey Act Secre- 
tary of Labor sets following minimum wages for paper 
and pulp employees working on government contracts 
for which bids were solicited on or after October 15: 
in South—35c.; in North and Midwest—39c.; in Far 
West—50c. 


6 Munitions Wage Fixed—Secretary of Labor sets mini- 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


mum wages under Walsh-Healey Act for small arms 
ammunition and explosives factories supplying the 
government under contracts. Minimum wages range 
from 42M%c. to 57éc. 


A.F.L. Membership Gains—Total paid up membership in 
A.F.L. reported as 4,006,354; 383,267 became members 
during past year. Gain in three years amounts to 
1,566,299. 

Skilled Labor Shortage—Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces that federal government unable to find ade- 
quate number of competent craftsmen. Jobs paying 
from $6.00 to $9.00 a day are unfilled at navy yards at 
Brooklyn, Washington and Charleston, South Carolina. 


Slow-Down Causes Suspension—Plants of Dodge Division 
of Chrysler Corporation close down when union orders 
slow-down tactics. These take form of permitting every 
other car on assembly line to pass untouched. Difficulty 
results from failure of company to reinstate 64 workers 
discharged for participating in former slow-down. 


Labor Cases to High Court—United States Supreme Court 
accepts jurisdiction in three important labor cases in- 
volving powers of National Labor Relations Board. 


Election Asked for—United Automobile Workers (C.I.0.) 
petition N.L.R.B. for an employee election to cover 
130,000 General Motors employees in 60 plants in 23 
cities to end jurisdictional conflicts. This would be 
largest labor election ever held. 


Disagreement on Proper Bargaining Units—In two deci- 
sions involving Clyde Mallory Lines and Milton Bradley 
Company of Springfield, Massachusetts the N.L.R.B. 
by 2-to-1 votes, with different dissenters in each case, 
continues to have difficulty in agreeing on what con- 
stitutes proper bargaining unit. 

Peace Plea to C.J.0.—President Roosevelt transmits to 
C.1.0. a message urging termination of conflict within 
organized labor. No new action taken by C.I.O. 


C.I.0. Attacks N.L.R.B.—Hitherto a defender of N.L.R.B. 
against accusations of A.F.L., the C.I.O. in annual con- 
vention assails the Board’s administration of Wagner 
Act, claiming discrimination against C.I.O. 

Union Indicted—A ‘District of Columbia grand jury in- 
dicts under Sherman Anti-Trust Law Local 639 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters (A.F.L.) and 
five union officers on charges of conspiring to obstruct 
and delay work on government and private buildings by 
strikes, boycotts and violence. 


Challenges C.I.O. Membership—President Green of A.F.L. 
dares the C.I.0..to permit an accountant to examine its 
books to determine actual number of members. 


Closed Shop Bid Rejected—Chrysler Corporation refuses 
demand of U.A.W.—C.1.0O. for a preferential’ union 
shop in its plants. Vice President Weckler states that 
“the Corporation is willing to recognize the union in 
pee with the law but not to establish a closed 
shop.” 


14 


16 


17 


18 


21 


Age Handicap of Older Workers Lightened—A policy for- 
mulated by 36 companies in Rochester, New York to 
assure middle-aged workers an equal chance of employ- 
ment is announced. Plan is to maintain a balance of age 
groups in employment corresponding to proportions of 
different ages in the community. 

Administrator Delegates Powers—Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator Andrews announces that in cases where Congress 
conferred on him certain’ discretionary powers he -has 
delegated the authority to make final decisions to: the 
deputy administrator, assistant-administrators, and the 
general counsel. This delegation of power is assumed to 
include decisions on minimum wage orders, requests for 
exemptions, and interpretations of the Act. 

New C.I.0. Drive Promised—Following reelection as 
President of C.1.0., John L. Lewis announces extension 
of organizing work. Although drive is to be pushed on 
all fronts, special mention is made of textile industry, 
wholesale and retail distribution, petroleum industry, 
and parts of the chemical field. 


Skilled Mechanics Unobtainable—New York State Indus- 
trial Commissioner reports acute shortages of tool- 
makers, machinists and machine operators in up-state 
New York. 


Change in Wage-Hour Act Administration—Wage-Hour 
Administrator Andrews resigns and his functions, 
though not his title, are assumed by Colonel Philip 
Fleming, United States Army Engineers, who is. ap- 
pointed by the President without the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 


More Apprentice Training Urged—Acting Secretary of 
Navy Edison and Assistant Secretary of War Johnson 
stress need for more extensive apprentice training pro- 
grams as “a vital element in national defense.” They 
fear that increasing activity will accentuate the present 
shortage and seriously interfere with the Army and 
Navy programs. 


New Wage-Hour Appointment—Secretary of Labor details 
Harold D. Jacobs, Chief of Information Division of the 
Wage-Hour Administration, to act as Assistant Admin- 
istrator until further notice. While Mr. Jacobs thus 
nominally becomes head of the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration, he is actually subordinate to his Army advisor, 
Colonel Fleming. ~ 


Growth of 5-Day Week—On basis of study covering 120 
establishments, Merchants Association of New York 
estimates that three-quarters of New York City com- 
panies are partly or entirely on the 5-day week. It 
observes a desire of employers for universal adoption 
of 5-day schedule to overcome difficulties caused by 
lack of uniformity. 


Wage-Hour Act Anniversary—The Fair Labor Standards 
Act completes first year of operation. Minimum wage 
automatically rises from 25¢ to 30¢ per hour and stand- _ 
ard work week declines from 44 hours to 42 hours. 
It is claimed that original act raised wages of about 
300,000 and lowered working hours of ahout 1,400,000. 
It is estimated that new scale will raise wages of 690,000 
workers and reduce working hours of 2,382,500. 
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Wages and the Cost of Living 


A GENERAL improvement in manufacturing ac- in the number of workers employed. Incteases were 


tivity was revealed in reports for September reported in all except 4 industries. In the automobile 
raat by THE CONFERENCE Boarp from industry total man hours worked increased 40% from 
Lapanneiiate in the 25 industries covered in its regular August to September due entirely to an increase in 
monthly survey. employment since the average work week declined in 


the month interval. Other industries showing large in- 


Man Hours Workep 
creases are: other foundry machine shop products, 


Total man hours worked were 6.0% higher in Sep- 8.9%; lumber and mill work, 8.2%; news and magazine 
tember than in August, chiefly because of an increase printing, 8.1%; paper and pulp, 7.9%; iron and steel, 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 
nnnE£:,:,,:,e,, 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


INDusTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 

Sept. August Sept. August Sept. August Sept. August 

PeRTACMEPOEAL DNDRCMONE Ss sac nic wb wine we se en sales $.803 $.806 | $30.46 | $29.84 37.9 37.0 40.1 40.2 
Automobiles eecp ace ae eae oe awed eer baw tbe esis .968 971 35.62 36.32 36.8 37.4 40.0 40.0 
Boot and SUES Som one efeuerafbleeicuwia Wie Ripteyn ars ake eae .534 .5187 18.26 19.627 34.2 Sf) 40.2 40.3 
Chemical....... eee ee eee eee eee e nee e eee e eee enees .758 bY) 30.16 29.43 39.8 38.9 40.1 40.2 
Cotton—North......... Bfeocoareinicrtisie nineteen cio a erainen 487 .489 18.32 18.21 37.6 3123 399 39.9 
Electrical manufacturing 794 792 30.66 30.25 38.6 38.2 39.8 39.8 
Furniture? eS Sese ee serceer Eee nace eee .663 662 26.53 25.79 40.0 39.0 40.9 40.9 
EASE SHANG R INE DOOUS Poo Scie sein scence ee ites 545 .545 20.25 20.47 S752 Silos) 40.0 40.0 
on LoS ee Se Eee enn: ape eee Pies .846 .8477 | 29.61 30.667 35.0 36.2 40.2 40.2 
Leather tanning and finishing.................s000.005 .652 643 25.30 24.77 38.8 38.5 40.2 40.2 
Lumber and millwork. 02.0. 2.5 ee sc0 ssi eens epee .672 666 27.38 25.66 40.7 38.5 42.0 42.0 
RN ces Perils wei hme mine in Seti ta Ses .694 .698 28.35 27.90 40.8 40.0 40.4 40.4 
Pamiarcbivarnishieee -.. tonse acs bee SAG ee ee .724 .718 30.36 29.48 41.9 41.1 40.7 40.6 
PapereanCUlp a ener Oo sniper i tee ee .642 .641 PU fi. 25.49 42.2 39.8 41.3 41.3 
23 ONES See eR ee RNS: 611 | .609 | 24.76 | 24.02 | 40.5 | 39.4 | 40.4 | 40.4 
Printing—book ANON Ae teqe eer eee ation. 833 811 33.38 32.05 40.1 39.5 40.0 40.0 
Printing—news and magazine............0.-.eeeeeeeee .966 963 36.46 Spell Hist 36.5 39.6 39.7 
RCaiby yee eer Serta, Ps voroce Sic. s oe sco nina e'8icinte aawclonap ele .862 .875 31.26 31.40 36.2 3509 38.2 38.3 
fetharbber tires and tubes... ...c<a ce sjocieicie os.csm aoe 1.008 1.014 35.58 36.88 3523 36.4 37.4 37.4 
peeOther rubber products 2.034. rep siege eins dai scl .691 693 25.86 24.43 37.4 35:3 3953 39.4 

Aico ren ttt a yo soe laia\asemeissis a iaieehe a ele ae .510 .509 18.87 18.40 S7a0 36.1 40.3 40.2 
Ay ore eee ate Sense IR OTIC IG oS Oe SE rR Ie .603 .596 20.94 21.20 34.7 35.6 40.3 40.2 
Foundries and machine shops...........-..-seeeseeee AIRY) .736 28.92 28.39 39.2 38.6 40.2 40.2 
Pee B Oni ries Fe nee was ie oe Soret aunt tescheiea o's sleeps 745 .746 26.69 26.40 35.8 35.4 40.2 40.2 
2. Machines and machine tools 752 747 31.64 31.12 42.1 41.7 41.0 41.2 
vee eapvarrinipiticnt api oo. sce sio.0%s <je ies e.s 0 0.v\s\acsrs . 783 EE) 30.44 29.78 38.9 38.3 40.1 40.1 
Bet Alarw dre anes a Arts 5, 6a sjo'> is sisle ees se isie ie 668 663 26.61 25.49 39.8 38.4 40.3 40.3 
SeEOPHER PrOdUCtS eee caide jira a 1s seein 21 5.0.0 v2.0 .732 .739 28 .36 28.25 38.7 38.2 39.8 39.7 
OSTINDUSTRIES eiccociee ce etna ine ented oot bv bua eee $.722 $.7207 | $27.58 | $27.29r 38.2 37.9 40.3 40.3 
ement bie ab cis ope oucpoioraeusnalelioneeraipiomie aietents aiessintite $.694 $.691 | $26.86 | $26.97 38.7 39.0 39.4 39.4 
Petrolecmire fiint1yg sc care yaters wo! < ors ivi eisiore ovals atorese'o wi eie ran onsis EoTi 979 36.46 34.97 37.3 Sed 36.0 36.0 

DTEINDUSTRIES Se eens SESE TIT OT IR Ve eo . 5 . $27 .397 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free 
house rents or other special services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many 
localities, but the part which they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. 

2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

®Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz CoNFERENCE BoarD. 

tRevised. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, SEPTEMBER, 1939 


: Indexes, 1923=100 Percentage Changes 
Relative —————— 
Trem ee tance gre 1939 eeptembes, 1938 
a tena 48 9 1939 |September, 1938 
Family Budget [SePtember, 1999] August, ae Me September, 1939 Serhe ig 
Boodlaerer tts cot ices cise teesias 33 80.7 76.7 80.4 +5.2 +0.4 
Hoding weet ctr wate es oe 20 86.5 86.3 86.6 +0.2 ie 
Clothing seem Si58 5 Raves Re eels sats 12 Woo? 71.9 1353 +0.4 Ae sake Par 
Men’s clothing 78.5 78.2 79.1 ois ; eee 
Women’s clothing.............- 65.9 65.7 67.5 ae +0. ie 2 
Buel’and: light, soi he wee ets asain 5 84.4 84.0 85.0 +0. gene 
Coalivins cance Seat wrens 83.0 82.5 84.3 +0.6 AG 
Gas and electricity............. 87.1 87.1 86.5 he +0. 
Sundries gates oer ccsennosenctese 30 97.0 96.9 96.8 +0.1 +0. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF ALLITEMS.. 100 85.9 84.5 85.9 ‘Bee were 0 
PuRCHASING VALUE OF DOLLAR...... 116.4 118.3 116.4 -1.6 0 
iBased on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 19, 1939, August 15, 1939 and September 13, 1938. 
INDEXES OF EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
SEPTEMBER, 1939 
1923=100 
Average Earnings 
Total 
Weekly Employment Man Hours Payrolls 
InDusTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real 
Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug Sept. | Aug. 
Agricultural implement................ : 145.0 | 110.7 | 108.5 | 128.9 | 128.4] 97.7] 97.6 : 72.9 | 108.2 | 105.9 
Automob let mceje aid tom se ste erchelss : 153.6 | 118.2 | 120.5 | 137.6 | 142.6 | 89.9] 63.1 Z 106.3 | 76.0 
Bootwand shoe ase... is.0:5\ sisi «ete clays age 104.67} 80.8] 86.87] 94.1 | 102.77] 93.9 | 96.0r Leese). | POR? 
CHemicalie. oa rs pubes ce toch 149.6 | 112.1 | 109.4 | 130.5 | 129.5 | 115.9 | 113.3 129.9 | 124.0 
Cotton—Northims 004 s.s-maes ee eae eels : 109.9} 86.3} 85.7] 100.5 | 101.4} 42.9] 42.4 Si Ose SOs 
Electrical manufacturing............... 7 139.4 | 113.2 | 111.7 | 131.8 | 132.2 | 86.6 | 84.6 98.0 | 94.5 
Furniture’... .. sso 8 0 oii SBM 9 bie din dsc» : 128.0 | 106.4 | 103.4 | 123.9 | 122.4] 83.3] 79.7 88.6 | 82.4 
Hosiery and knit goods...............- ; 142.7 | 114.6 | 115.8 | 133.4 | 137.0 | 115.5 | 114.5 132.4 | 132.6 
Troniand steel tic 52. pcgssney svete: : 142.17} 86.5 | 89.6r| 100.7 | 106.07] 102.3 | 92.4 88.5 | 82.8r 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... aleto2 sal 109225 |"107.0 1 127e1 | 126°621 82.27) Sl.38 89.8) 87.5 
Lumber and millwork................. : 140.8 | 116.9 | 109.6 | 136.1 | 129.7 | 67.1 65.5 78.4 | 71.8 
Meat-packing cts..inchs.8o oahu aren . 147.6 | 120.4 | 118.5 | 140.2 | 140.2} 98.5 | 97.5 118.6 | 115.5 
Painteandvatnish...)..c. pues seu aes ; 134.5 | 114.3 | 111.0 | 133.1 | 131.4 | 128.3 | 125.7 146.6 | 139.5 
Paperzandipulpyn-s.5..8 at ose em Oe ; 12725 104.08 |97.7 f 12k 14156 1092 ta t07..3 113.5 | 104.8 
Papersproductsga..02 <a. 55.00 var ee anes + j 133.6 | 113.7 | 110.3 | 132.4 | 130.5 | 130.6 | 127.7 148.5 | 140.9 
Printing—book and job...............- : 124.2 | 111.5 | 107.0 | 129.8 | 126.6 | 97.4 | 100.6 108.6 | 107.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... . 139.0 | 116.7 | 112.4 | 135.9 | 133.0 | 119.9 | 114.7 13979 1012829 
Rubbers cat helie os ac ceeee oot wae aes ‘ 13958) Wh-5 (112.04 12928 | 13255 | 74.07) 72-4 B2e So eas Led 
SUR BE Stee sacks or ta aes oe tess 102, Games teou e929 |. 95-3 |) 594-6 1-96. Tal O32 TRG eal ee 
Wooo lite cae n oiree sles cits ale ses Ge Stee 4 118.0 | 87.4] 88.4] 101.7 | 104.6 | 75.5 | 78.1 66.0] 69.0 
Foundries and machine shops........... .6 | 128.4 | 101.9 | 100.1 | 118.6 | 118.5 | 85.8] 82.2 87.4 | 82.3 
aT UG ATAES oe eal oc passe scase\e-ojdcenasaess : 126.4} 90.1] 89.2] 104.9] 105.6] 62.3 | 60.0 56. tale si35 
2. Machines and machine tools f 136.1 | 115.9 | 114.0 | 134.9 | 134.9 | 96.1] -93.0 111.4 | 106.0 
Se HeaVysequipment ann cciecin sie s.r: eal 1600 O2e25 oO. 2aletO 7 Sal Ocal 60s50 (eso 905 Doe S347, 
4. Hardware and small parts......... .5 | 129.5 | 107.3 | 102.7 | 124.9 | 121.5 | 102.0 | 98.6 109.4 | 101.3 
eBOther products: acs, «aie.0 fies sre 30. 132.0 | 103.8 | 103.4 | 120.8 | 122.4 | 101.8 | 94.6 “105.7 | 97.8 
ZSMINDUSTRIES DIO rasliani aces ais: ; 133.17| 103.6 | 102.67] 120.6 | 121.47] 88.7 | 84.3 91.9 | 86.5r 
ney a ‘a Ne vee 4 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, cement, petroleum 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CoNFERENCE BOARD. 
%Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE Comeiice Boarp. 
rRevised. 
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7.3%; hardware and small parts, 7.2%; and furniture, 
7.1%. Total man hours in the 25 industries combined 
were 21.1% higher than a year ago, but 30.6% lower 
than in 1929, 


EMPLOYMENT AND Payro_ts 


In September 5.2% more workers were employed 
than in August, 14.3% more than in September, 1938, 
but 12.2% fewer than in 1929. Total payroll disburse- 
ments in September were 6.2% higher than in August, 
22.9% higher than a year ago, but 15.2% lower than in 
1929. In the automobile industry increases of 42.5% 
in the number of workers employed and 39.9% in total 
payroll disbursements were reported in the month in- 
terval from August to September. 


Hovurty Earnincs 


Hourly earnings increased from 72.0 cents in August 
to 72.2 cents in September, or 0.3%. They were 1.0% 
higher than in September, 1938, and 22.4% higher than 
in 1929. 

AVERAGE Work WEEK 


The average number of hours worked per week in- 
creased from 37.9 hours in August to 38.2 hours in 
September, or 0.8%. Twenty of the 25 industries re- 
ported increases in the average work week, the largest, 
6.0% in the paper and pulp industry, and 5.7% in the 
lumber and mill work industry. In the boot and shoe 
industry, on the other hand, the average work week was 
9.8% lower in September than in August. The average 
work week in the 25 industries combined was 6.1% 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 


Att MALE FEMALE 


Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 


INDUSTRY per Week pen | ——————— ner vWeek, per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 

Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. 

Agricultural implement................ $.807 | $.808 |$30.64 1$29.94 | 38.0] 37.1 | $.576 | $.583 |$21.01 |$20.95 
Automobile Ss a cn sence nike noel 5999 .983 | 36.03 | 36.76 | 36.8 | 37.4 .109 .691 | 26.80 | 25.29 

PRR AU BODO ero nee eee ine alanis : 22.277)} 35.1] 37.8] .434]| .4187) 14.28 | 15.687 
Ghenncalsece otc cae ey oe snetena ss SLUR Pet es eee lel es et) Spey .536 | 21.14 | 20.75 
Gatton—-Northss see. ee, oes acre oe 2022 18a S9E 2 SSeS 421 .418 | 14.98 | 14.82 
Electrical manufacturing............... S274 = 3891s 3825. | 9 2560) |s 56! fo 2104} 00478 
bE Tah ne ee a, Soni, Snag ong Seca 26.38 | 40.2] 39.2 .493 .486 | 18.44 | 17.50 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 27-5671 29920" | 293975 | 42) |e 428 loloro2s|el ony 
Tromand.ateeP oct tone ae secs cnoene 30661 a= doe On an GO- ool eens oe rae |e 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 25.93 | 38.9] 38.9] .484] .481 | 18.26 | 17.34 
Dumiberand millwork>.... cess 1s.c1es ce 5% 25.66 | 40.7] 38.5 eae ee Sat ems 
Mest packing icy 25... Ses becuse as oe 29.16} 41.1] 40.2] .554] .544 | 21.83 | 21.02 
Paintiandavarnish 5.3 10 6 os oie seins ae 30.22 | 42.2] 41.4 SESS) .531 | 20.25 | 19.70 
PADCEEANA MUD ola. vince oo 8 oo iscsi) oe IX SIN ff ee NEE |e BAY fa fee. GY ht OS i he) 
Paper PIOGUCES fad cies ss cee ss ace vain e> 27.10} 41.5} 40.1 449 .449 | 17.22 | 17.01 
Printing—book and job................ 36.49 | 41.4] 40.4] .513 | .517 | 18.77 | 19.23 
Printing—news and magazine.......... Culesoa > Sie enka | nis k= Se) Pees Py 
BRUDIDEE ate ise cicy ee ee PO re ee saa os 351-95 erS6. 5: | S65 58s 505: .580 } 20.22 | 19.44 
1, Rubber tires and tubes........... 38.50 | 35.7} 36.6] .714] .719 | 23.40 | 24.86 
2. Other rubber products............ 28.95 | =38.1.1 36:5.\2526.|. 524. 1el82 998) 17534 
Silk Sse kee tt eels dae ste aeetaan st 20.82} 36.9] 36.1 .376 .389 | 14.01 | 14.06 
Wools esse Asin. ati. feet sid bes 23.93} 36.6] 37.4 oie Et i Hee 
ies and machine shops........... 2919-13924 |e S8og | 4 3 61 

shes caper nappies tia arss0 or Sve Dares oe 26.52 | 35.8] 35.4 .567 .589 | 19.34 | 19.79 
2. Machines and machine tools....... S137, ae aie .515 | .519 | 20.56 | 20.09 
; (Cihirita ete aeeeay SAA See 29.78 3 ; ae Sen, Booted bicegs 
Perec eee aah ae 26.96 | 40.1] 38.7] 1459 | 1458 | 17-66 | 17-01 

Se Other products-<.c.cesen se tee 29.71 | 38.9] 38.4] .487]| .479 | 18.06 | 17.61 


$29.217| 38.7} 38.2 | $.476 | $.473 |$17.06 |$17.137 


ee 


PITRE EM PA tha Sora Or lami ane eas ar | Poaeen 
34297 tee S720) (elomye tees. cate Sarl See 


——— i | a | | | | | 
—_—$—$ $$ } —__—— —E 


27 INDUSTRIES.........-- itidsetios ine $.770 | $.768 1$29.66 |$29.287 F Sor at errs eee 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz CONFERENCE BoarD. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz CoNFERENCE Boarp. 


*Revised. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 
ss oo 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED 
2 ie OS ee 
Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
I ee) fae Wis fot |) —| per Week per 
NDUSTRY Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Weekly Wage Earner 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. 
Agricultural implement................ $.653 649 1$24.08 1$24.14 | 36.9] 37.2 | $.828 | $.829 |$31.54 |$30.69 | 38.1 37.0 
Aaa ees Eta svaiers, Sas eval oir sieih Shien’ 791 6 28.32. | 31.33 35.8 38.4 .989 .992 | 36.49 | 37.00 36.9 RULES! 
Bbotrand'shoetess acme sake es no ee .438 .4237| 17.56 | 16.717} 40.1 39.5 .604 = ‘21.08 | 22.437) 34.9 Sen 
Chemical: ances celiac Shes eee: .700 .693 | 28.17 | 26.72 | 40.3 38.6 .826 .826 | 32.83 | 32.32 Som 39.1 
Gotton=North pn oracerneecne tore .483 .489 | 18.58 | 19.28 38.5 39.5 .550 .544 | 21.68 | 20.59 39.4 3729 
Electrical manufacturing...............| .678 | .663 |'26.44 | 25.53 | 39.0] 38.5 5872 | <-8707 (7338927 |d8031|= Sor aleoseD 
Hurniture? <5 0.920 sae oe nee. e557 .539 | 23.28 | 21.88 41.8 40.6 .703 .707 | 27.98 | 27.43 39.8 38.8 
Hosiery and knit goods....:........... 460 .463, | 19.22 | 18.95 41.8 40.9 .715 .715, | 27.97 | 28.16 39.1 39.4 
Tronvandisteel® ccccrcoscras mice cer: .622 .6207| 23.64 | 24.247} 38.0 39.17} .885 ; 30753 | 3-677) 34-5 SOS 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 556°\ .552' | 21245-|21 13: | 38.6 |. 38.3) || <705:| 3692 "27 300265798 Meson /almess 
Lumber and millwork................. 485 .480 | 20.20 | 19.25 41.6 40.1 .744 .741 | 30.05 | 28.65 40.4 BS 
Meat packing 222 uccccccee rr oneer .622 .630 | 25.75 | 25.66 41.4} 40.7 .769 Te aoe 2) |31200 41.0 3909 
Paintiand.vatnishveseeereee ena .632 .620 | 26.73 | 25.48 42.3 41.1 .792 .789,| 33.42 | 32.82 42.2 41.6 
Paperrand pulpie.saceeccesoee oot 544 .540 | 22.30 | 20.22 41.0 | 37.4 .700 .698 | 30.02 | 28.53 42.9 40.9 
Paper DLOGUCES Kamei lo erisiercac cuits 534 .528 | 22.67 | 21.50 | 42.4 | 40.7 741 .738 | 30.45 | 29.43 41.1 399 
Printing—book and job................] .551 .549 | 24.32 | 22.84] 44.2] 41.6 | 1.030 | 1.022 | 41.83 | 40.86 40.6 40.0 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .618 .630 | 22.65 | 22.50 |] 36.6] 35.7 | 1.107 | 1.097 | 42.29 | 40.61 | 38.2] 37.0 
Rubbers acide cn itis ee 671 6747) 25 13" 124279" (37-5 f= 96.8 |e 2963. | 2 O72) ol onhiso-2) kal oOn Sm mEOES 
1. Rubbér tires and tubes........... .767 | .769 | 28.11.] 27.20} 36.6] 35.4 | 1.053 | 1.059 | 37.51 | 38.80] 35.6] 36.6 
2. Other rubber products............| .562 | .567 | 21.61 | 21:87 | 38.4] 38.5] .806] .804 | 30.65 | 29.24] 38.0] 36.4 
Wools xeacur sacle eat cae ae 5530) [= 2521--1919.70 | 1963): }nc37.2-| 1 37. 6ehwest08 |= 270101 25-68) | 26: LOS 36235) S7e3 
Foundries and machine shops........... .634 | .616 | 24.71 | 23.34} 39.0] 37.9] .778 | .780 | 30.64 | 30.25 | 39.4] 38.8 
15 Foundries. 5....0..0..5« eben. aaa .618 26122) 2239821 22735. |= Sia2ale OOco .803 .804 | 28.35 | 28.11 B5a3 35.0 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 581 .576 | 24.00.| 23.36 | 41.3 40.6 .774 .769 | 32.84 | 32.33 42.4 42.1 
3. Heavy equipment................ .624 | .616 | 23.80 | 22.89 | 38.2} 37.2] .807]| .803 | 31.48 | 30.95 | 39.0] 38.5 
4, Hardware and small parts......... OO We 577 122.645) 21-97 a2 39 late o8al -fL7 | .714 | -28.84 | 27-555-\~ 40.2 1386 
SseOther products.29...¢0.(c.. ssass-. .104 |} .664 | 27.97 | 25.26 | 39.7} 38.1 -779 | .792 | 30.20 | 30.49 | 38.8] 38.5 
DE INDUSTRIES! omic cte oe hee eens $.596 | $.5907/$23.51 1$22.94r] 39.6 | 39.0r| $.810 | $.81071$31.06 |$30.847] 38.5 | 38.2 
Cementiinannccccna esrb wade cer Gobeil: $.587 | $.588 |$21.67 1$22:65 | 38.5 | 38.5 | $.714 | $.712 |$27.89 |$27.89 | 39.1] 39.2 
Retroleumirenning sacs ae eee .690 | .689 | 25.94 | 25.01 | 37.6] 36.3 | 1.028 | 1.030 | 38.24 | 36.67 | 37.2] 35.6 
2GMINDUSTRIES! he caneine hisins Sag Bee $.597 | $.59171$23.52 1$22.96r| 39.6 | 38.9r1 $.813 | $.81371$31.17 |$30.927| 38.41 38.17 
eR TES PFT NB SAIT IDLO 92 1DLL.FO7} 97-0 | 90.771 B.015 | S.OLST SSL. L/ 1930.92") 90.4 | 38.17 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. 
%Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 


‘Silk industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 
*Revised. =a 


Wages and the Cost of Living (Continued from page 163) 
higher than in September, 1938, but 20.9% lower than from August 15 to September 15. The most substantial 


; ex 


in 1929. increase, 5.2%, occurred in food prices, although each 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS of the other major groups of expenditures showed 
Peerrge erly “earnings increased franeso eon slightly higher costs. Living costs in September were 


A he same as a year ago, and 14.2% lower than in 1929. 
August to $27.58 in September, or 1.1%. They were 5 ay ’ . : 
P57 hivherthan's year ago. and only 3.4% lower than The purchasing value of the dollar was 116.4 cents in 


in 1929. Real weekly earnings, that is, actual weekly. poop ee oo with 118.3 cen in August 


~ 


earnings adjusted for changes in the cost of living, 
were 0.7% lower in September than in August. They 
were, however, 7.5% higher than in September, 1938, The Conference Board Management Record is Pub- 
and 12.5% higher than in 1929. lished Monthly for the Information of Associates of the 


arcu Pree NaTIoNnaAL INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp 


The cost of living of wage earners increased 1.7% PAdstatkos Venues. Dem baths Lity 


